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SING, HEART, WITH a tongue whose eye 
challenges chaos and makes Death die. 
Sing like a rush 
of fire in a rose 
wooing the thrush 
from a brier that glows. 
Sing, like a tear, truest pearl of all, 
breaking to brightness about to fall. 
So shall you silence what else we'll hear— 


the thunder of fate through the fields of fear. 


Sing, heart, with a flame-kissed head 
risen like phoenix to hide what’s dead. 
Sing in a stave 
as a cresting plume 
surmounts the wave 
that is wrecked in spume. 
Break you may, but let breaking’s note 
change to harmony in your throat 
lost in the triumph you distil 
louder from Life, than the cries that kill 
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EDITORIAL—SONG 


Rise, heart, like a drowning hand 
flinging Excalibur back to land. 
Shout of holiness, 
flout the flood, 
ere man’s unruliness 
claims your blood. 
Still you’re fortunate. Since you must 
shatter in song or dissolve to dust, 
sing surpassingly. Thus, through art, 
translate terror. Sing sweet, sweet heart. 


(Printed in tribute to the dedicated poets of to-day, of 


whose spirit it is a humble attempt at expression.—R. H.) 


EVOLUTION OF A NATIONALIST 
By WALTER DOWDING 


MEN WHO ARE born members of a self-governing society— 
how fortunate they are! And for those not born free, how 
unfortunate that their free-born brothers should have little 
understanding of the measure of their own good fortune. 
That they should not know how their lives have been 
simplified and made easy to a degree, by the accident of the 
place of their birth. A clear example: John Watts, born 
at Lydney, decides to go abroad, and is filling in his pass- 
port application ; or he is getting married and giving par- 
ticulars of his birth to the registrar, or doing one of the 
other multitudinous things which entail a declaration of 
nationality. John Watts will not hesitate. Or, if at all, he 
will have a merely whimsical hesitation about whether to 
register “ British’, or “ English’. It will not be a serious 
matter this. ‘‘ English’ and “ British ’’, as the result of ill- 
advised Scottish propaganda, will be interchangeable terms. 
But, twenty miles away, at Wysg (Usk), at precisely the 
same moment of time, Evan Watkins, having decided to go 
abroad, or to get married, etc., etc., will not find it so easy 
to fill up his forms. “ Nationality?” “ Well, Welsh, of 
course.” But can he so describe himself on an official form ? 
His nationality has no legal status, is not officially recognized 
—outside of Eire. Jf he commits, or is charged with, a 
crime, his nationality will not be recognized (inside Wales) 
by the Court which tries him. His language will be. He 
may, if he chooses, take the oath in Welsh and give his 
evidence in Welsh, but the Clerk to the Court, the Counsel, 
the Judge, will all use English and he will have no right to 
ask for a translation of what they say into Welsh. It is a 
situation quite impossible to a free man in a free country. 
The former will automatically be tried from beginning to 
end in his own language, for his nationality will have legal 
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status. So Evan Watkins hesitates whether or no he has 
right to say “ Welsh ”’, or whether he must enter “ British ”’, 
or “ English ” in reply to the question on his form. Being 
born in the County of Monmouth, he may have his thinking 
further complicated by the sedulously fostered legend that 
Monmouth became an English County in 1536. Poor Evan 
Watkins, was bach ! 

Even he, however, is fortunate, compared with little 
Walter Dowding, born indubitably x Wales, but with an 
English father, and with no knowledge, to speak of, of the 
language of the country. He is part of a minority within a 
minority, and his problem is more complex than that of 
Evan Watkins. Yet, strange to say, when he grew up and 
married a Belgian lady, and filled in his application for a 
passport, he had no more hesitation than John Watts as to 
what answer to make to “‘ Nationality ?”’ He wrote clearly 
and boldly, “‘ Welsh.’ This, he had done on all sorts of 
official forms for some years. What had happened ? 

Very early in life he was made aware that he did not 
belong, by his playmates. These, when they fell out with 
Walter Dowding, as they often did, would call out “ Old 
English! Old English !”? And Walter felt naked and 
ashamed. They were more numerous than he; he knew 
his name to be foreign. He was social by nature—or a little 
snob who wanted to be on the side of the big battalions. 
Anyhow, young Walter would run off to his mother—a 
widow since Walter was a year and a month and a day old— 
and would ask, “‘ Mam ! Am I English or Welsh? ”? Now 
his mother was Welsh, from Llanfair ym Muallt, and, most 
probably, had—like all the Welsh—a secret pride of race. 
For though her answer was always clear, and always the 
same, it was reluctant. “ You are English, I suppose,” she 
would say. Then Walter would say, “ But you are Welsh 
and I was born here, in Wales 1” “ But your fazher was 
English,” would come the final, crushing reply—said with 
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even more reluctance—“ and so you are English.” Walter, 
never having considered it possible, or even desirable, to 
argue with his mother’s dicta would then go away, super- 
ficially accepting the verdict, but inwardly unsatisfied. 
Whether or no he was Welsh, he wanted to be Welsh ! One 
day, after listening to Evans, Cardi, speaking Welsh with a 
customer, Walter—a very diminutive boy, it may be 
mentioned—ventured to broach the vexed subject of his 
nationality with the grocer. “Am I Welsh, Mr. Evans?” 
he asked, with an accent no Englishman would have 
recognized as “English”. “ Wel, boy bach! Course 
not! How can you be Welsh now? Does not every 
Welshman speak Welsh—and you speak English? Of 
course you are not Welsh, my boy. And your father! Look 
at him! An Englishman from Hereford! Duw, duw !” 
This, surely, was final. Of course he did not speak Welsh 
—and it did not occur to him that neither did his playfellow- 
tormentors! One would now expect Walter, like the 
intelligent little boy he was, to settle down to being a good 
Englishman, spreading in Wales, merely by virtue of his 
English origins, the light of civilization and progress. But, 
no ! He was a tenacious, rebellious little monkey. And the 
grocer had given him, he felt, the key to his problem when 
he heard that at Tabor Welsh Baptist Sunday School there 
was a class for nothing else but to teach Welsh. Now 
Sunday School was the only chapel meeting that his 
mother, a good Christian in her attendance at worship, 
as well as in her life, did not attend. Here was a Heaven- 
sent opportunity! The very next Sunday after hearing 
the news about the Welsh class, Walter went to his Sunday 
School in Calvary Lnglish Baptist Chapel, as meek in 
outward appearance as ever he had been. Inwardly, he was 
seething with suppressed excitement. He was about to 
perform the first act of rebellion against his mother and his 
-family, and, indeed, all hitherto accepted standards of 
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behaviour. This is what happened. He went in to the 
General Meeting, which always opened the school, sang 
in the hymns, closed his eyes during the prayers, and 
appeared to listen to the Superintendent’s opening address. 
But—when the General Meeting was over, and the scholars, 
in ages ranging from six to sixty, broke away to their 
respective classes, Walter did not go off to his class. 
Instead, dodging observation in the chapel porch, he rushed 
off down the path, on to the road, and away to Tabor 
Baptist Chapel. And there, for five or six Sundays, adopting 
each time the same tactical procedure, he imbibed his first 
knowledge of the Welsh language. But, alas! All of 
Walter’s three brothers and four sisters, not to mention 
sundry relatives and friends of the family, attended Sunday 
School, and Walter was missed from his class and the 
concluding General Meeting of the School. Explanations 
were called for and given. Admonitions to behave properly 
were forcible and were obeyed. It was six years again 
before Walter had any further opportunity of living contact 
with “ native”’ speech. But since he was only a little boy, 
it is not remarkable that those years were untroubled by any 
profound heart searchings about his nationality. 

At the beginning of 1900 Walter was two and a half 
years old and, under the tutorship of his eldest sister, 
Gertrude, had already learned to read, easily and with 
understanding, words of three and even four syllables. 
Instinctively, he knew that the educational recources of 
home were exhausted, and he became bent on entering 
school. In those days, children did not normally begin 
school life until they were four or five, and Walter’s 
mother, although proud of his attainments, had no desire 
to send him off to school earlier. Walter, however, 
insisted ; to the point of running off one day, in pouring 
rain, with no coat and cap and only house-slippers on his 


feet. Bogged in the middle of the road, with one slipper 
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missing, he was captured after a struggle—and, after a 
promise had been made, returned home. The promise was 
that he should go to school “the next fine day”. It 
happened to be the next day !_ And so, 1900 to 1909, from 
two and a half years of age to eleven, he attended the 
elementary school, finishing his career there with a scholar- 
ship to the fairly new County School, established under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889. Eight and 
a half years, during which Wales, as a country with a 
language, literature, history, did not impinge in the least 
on his consciousness. Looking back, he cannot recall one 
syllable ever having been uttered to indicate that these 
existed or ever had been! 1909-1912 were slightly better 
in this respect. At least, in his first year, Welsh was among 
the subjects taken. The second year it gave place to French, 
greatly to the satisfaction of nearly all the little anglicized 
snobs in the form, who had already learned that France 
was a big, important country, with a place in world history. 
The fact that the French Mistress (a Welshwoman) was a 
genius in teaching and absolutely devoted to her subject, 
might well have obliterated all memory of the first year’s 
Welsh lessons. But, though she inculcated an abiding 
love for French, she did not wipe out the memory of 
Welsh. This is more remarkable, in that Welsh History 
also ceased after the first form and became English History. 
But the teacher of Welsh in that first year had also been 
a man of personality and character—Billie B.A., otherwise 
T. L. Williams, B.A., headmaster of the school. From any 
orthodox viewpoint he was not a good teacher. He 
rambled, he stammered, was forgetful and often prosy. 
But he was vital, too, and, above all, despite his irreverent 
nickname, respected and beloved. His greying hair could 
not age his boyish face. His abstraction could not conceal 
his human warmth. Above all, he was a boy in his 
sympathies. He had a “ dead”’ finger, the forefinger of his 
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right hand and this he would thump on the head of any 
unfortunate who transgressed in class. It was like being 
hammered by an unfeeling wooden peg, and, as he thumped, 
his face wearing a childishly worried frown, he would 
reiterate, ‘‘ Dear me! What does the boy (girl) mean, 
what does he mean?” So, he would thump, and look 
sorrowful, when a mis-aimed cricket ball would crash 
through the Hall window, but afterwards he would pay 
for the repair! For this, and much else, for his‘ whole 
attitude to his staff and pupils and to life he was much 
loved and so, if he taught badly, what he tried to teach 
somehow got across in essence. If only he had understood 
and taught Welsh history ! How different it would have 
been for Walter and many others leaving school! With 
how much greater self-respect they would have faced the 
world ! As it was, Walter left the school, against “ Billie’s ” 
wishes, after three years, with no comprehension at all of 
Wales’s place in the scheme of things entire. He remembers 
early in the great war, perhaps three years after leaving 
school, looking in the windows of the local bookseller’s, 
and seeing there an early number of The Welsh Outlook, 
with articles headed “Wales”, “The Fight for the 
Language,’ and so on; how he turned up his spiritual 
nose and muttered, “ Wales! Welsh language! You'll 
both be dead and forgotten soon, and a good job, too !” 
You see, nearly twelve years’ education in his country’s 
schools had given him no knowledge of that country, had 
merely turned him into an ignorant little imperialist. 
It was not that he specially venerated England, or had 
decided by now that he was English. It was the empire 
on which the sun never set which had captured his puerile 
enthusiasm. And by this time, too, there was a war on ! 
But I anticipate. Actually, he had been unwittingly 
treading the path to nationalism for two years and more 
when he gibed at his country and its culture outside Davies- 
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the-Bookshop. Release from school, and work in an 
office, meant pocket-money—1s. 6d. a week, to be exact ! 
One shilling a week went to buy an Everyman (later, an 
Everyman and a Home University Library volume altern- 
ately), 3d. was for chapel collection, and 3d. he spent on a 
daily halfpenny newspaper—the old Daily News. And in 
the columns of the latter he learned about Ireland. By the 
middle of the war he “‘ burned ”’ about Ireland (as he still 
does !). He saw no inconsistency at first in his love for 
the empire and his wild devotion to the Irish cause. This 
came later. About any Welsh “cause” he was almost 
entirely ignorant. Disestablishment and Disendowment 
he knew about, and the arguments in favour of them, but 
he was not concerned. They were a cause without romance. 
After all, how could nonconformity—which he had 
already begun to loathe and revolt from—ever appear 
romantic? It was stern, serious, possibly, in many ways, 
enlightened, but romantic, appealing—No ! 

18th June, 1917, saw him en route for Brecon to join the 
Army. How far he had, by now, plunged into English 
literature and was attracted by it is shown by the fact that 
the most important thing to him about that day was that 
it was the centenary of the death of Jane Austen! One 
passing glimpse he had had already, however, of the 
stirrings of political Welsh nationalism, and its effect was 
to be all disproportionate to its solitariness. His employer’s 
week-end papers always arrived at the office on Saturday 
afternoon—a slack time—and he read them with avidity. 
They included the Nation, the Liberator, and Public Opinion. 
This latter, with its snippets of articles, poetry and comment, 
from all over the world, was particularly interesting to 
Walter, by now, keenly interested in affairs. This had come 
about because of the family habit of congregating every 
evening, any time from eight o’clock on, and staying in 
session until the early hours of the morning discussing, 
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first politics, and then religion. ‘“‘ Dowding” nights, as 
these discussions came to be called, were Walter’s univer- 
sity. For a long time in the discussions he stood for 
Liberalism, as he understood it. Early in 1917, however, 
the arguments of Gertrude and her husband David, broke 
through all his defences. He declared himself a socialist 
and joined the I.L.P. And with this critical phase hardly 
over, he read in Public Opinion one day an article, quoted 
in extenso, from the once despised Welsh Outlook, setting 
out, fairly clearly and cogently, the argument for Welsh 
self-government. Trained, already, to think in support of 
the Irish cause by the Daily News, the Nation, and the 
Daily Citizen, he saw the force of the arguments im- 
mediately, with his brain, and accepted it. But there was 
no Welsh Nationalist Party to join! So, he remained a 
socialist, in affiliation. He had misgivings, no more as yet, 
about the war, but they were not compelling enough to 
make him a pacifist, as were his admired Gertrude and her 
husband. Therefore, he went fairly blithely to Brecon 
that June day, thinking mainly of Jane Austen and the 
drawings by Hugh Thompson in his edition of Pride and 
Prejudice. Then, weeks later, he went on to Chatham, 
to join the Royal Engineers. Here he began to understand 
that he was a Welshman—he had never been in England 
before! Since those first early questionings already 
recorded, the matter of his nationality had not bothered 
him much. Now he was “ Taff” to the other men in his 
tent and those in his regiment with whom he palled up. 
He liked these Englishmen, it must be said, and quickly made 
friends with them. But he saw, too, that they did not 
accept him as an Englishman, they called him “ Taff”. 
He did not resent this, nor like them the less for it. Their 
use of the age-old name was quite affectionate and friendly. 
But they, by their use of it, by their spontaneous dealing 
with him as a Welshman, because he came from Wales 
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and spoke with a Welsh accent, stamped him, for the first 
time in his life, indubitably a Welshman. September, 1917, 
to London, to work at the War Office. Now his education 
proceeded apace. He became an habitué of House of 
Commons debates, went to all “‘ advanced” political 
meetings, lectures; he attended the theatre, the opera, 
Labour Party “At Homes”. Worked voluntarily on 
his free day at the Westminster Labour Party (and Fabian) 
Offices. Every day he tramped to the Western Mail office 
in Fleet Street, to get a Western Mail and read about 
Wales and Welsh affairs. Once a month he made a 
pilgrimage to.a bookshop at Blackfriars, which sold the 
Welsh Outlook, by now an organ of political, as well as 
cultural, nationalism. This he read from cover to cover 
always the same day, and brooded over long. He read in 
every direction voraciously. The bookstalls and shops of 
London were like Alladin’s Cave to his eager spirit. Par- 
ticularly he “lived ”’ in the Bomb Shop, in Charing Cross 
Road, where he used to get the Cambridge Magazine and 
obscure Sinn Fein journals. Once he joined, while wearing 
uniform, a Sinn Fein procession at the top of the Strand, 
and marched with it proudly to Charing Cross Station, 
where an old, motherly Irishwoman, learning he was 
“ Welsh ”’, cried, ‘‘ God bless ye, my darlin’ boy. And if 
only all the Welsh were like you, wouldn’t Ould Oireland 
soon be free!” He was embarrassed, but proud! St. 
David’s Day now, which had been as any other day to him 
at home, was a special occasion to assert, nay flaunt, his 
nationality in the eyes of Londoners. With an eight- or 
nine-inch leek pinned on to his greatcoat, and a bunch of 
daffodils held well out in hand, he would proudly walk up 
the Strand to the hostel over Short’s Wine Vaults, where 
he stayed. Then, on the little mantelpiece of his bedroom, 
he would place all the picture postcards of Brynmawr and 
the lovely countryside around he possessed ; the daffodils 
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would have place of honour in the centre, and pinned over 
would be a diminutive Dragon flag. For a time, he would 
know hiraeth, perhaps. But, sooner or later, he would 
resolve it in English poetry, the only poetry, alas, he knew. 
He would lean far out of his high bedroom window, over- 
looking Somerset: House and the Thames, and declaim 
Chaucer, the Elizabethans, or, perhaps, the nineteenth 
century rebels against industrial capitalism (these dis- 
covered in an excellent little volume picked up at a Fabian 
lecture, Songs for Socialists). After nine months of hostel 
life, Walter went into private digs in a boarding house on 
Wandsworth Common. Here he came at once into more 
intimate relationship with English people—from all parts 
of England, since, apart from the family, there were always 
fourteen or fifteen people staying at the house. All the 
residents, except a very sweet London Welshwoman, were 
very much of an age, lively, keen, and opinionated. Small 
wonder then, that Walter, with a host of heterodox views 
under his thatch, found himself in continual hot water ! 
Indeed, much of his intercourse with the other “ guests ”” 
took the form of lively defence of his nation, of abuse of 
Mr. Lloyd George, and of championship of Ireland. But 
there were other things, too. Here he learned to dance and 
to behave at parties, social affairs of a kind unknown 
hitherto. But, here, too with a settled “base” his 
nationalism began to find practical expression. Sending 
for his old Welsh school books, which with his French 
Grammar, reader and unseens (!), he had always retained, 
because of the affection their teachers had inspired, he 
began his first serious study, alone, unaided of his country’s 
language. And now, quite suddenly, he made the acquaint- 
ance of two Welsh-speaking soldiers, also working at the 
War Office, and spent many evenings with them, practising 
Welsh speech, learning a little, too. He began an irregular 
attendance at the Charing Cross Welsh Chapel, mainly, 
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it must be confessed, from nationalist, rather than religious, 
reasons. Mostly, he went to hear Maud Royden, at the 
City Temple, or to service at one or other of the very 
highest anglican churches ! 

The war ended, but he was in no hurry to return to his 
so beloved Wales! By now, his real love was his present 
life in London, a life of continual expansion of interest. 
But by 1920 return became inevitable for family reasons. 
And instantly, he was plunged into the making of a new 
business and this, for the next six years, absorbed all his 
energies, leaving scant time even for English literature 
and music, the two studies still easiest to him to follow. 
But, too, by now, he had become an uncompromising 
nationalist. For instance, when he left Brynmawr, he left 
as member of the Baptist chapel in which he had been 
reared. Now, he wondered if he could honestly return 
there. His temper on the whole was sceptical, yet in- 
escapably devotional. A fortnight after his return was 
“Welsh Sunday’, when special prayers are said all over 
Wales for the nation and special sermons preached. He 
decided to go along to hear what the Reverend Rowland 
Thomas—a Welshman, newly appointed in his absence— 
had to say. He found no message, no interest in Wales, 
past, present, or future, and he determined then and there 
that the Baptist Church held no interest for him corre- 
spondingly. When, in 1926, the Welsh Nationalist Party 
was formed, his first impulse was to join it. He doubted, 
however, its policy of “abstention from Westminster, if 
elected’. By the time his doubts on this point were 
resolved, and he was ready to join, the policy was changed 
and, not agreeing now with this change, he went on playing 
nationalism a seul. He began to write letters to the papers 
on the point, a few poems; two unsuccessful novels were 
achieved, the first propaganding a synthesis of Catholicism, 
Nationalism, and Socialism, the second depicting life under 
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unemployment conditions in the Brynmawr area. He 
also, with his Belgian wife, joined a Welsh class in a 
neighbouring village. Because he knew more at the 
beginning of the class than the others: knew at the end, he 
became the star, demonstration pupil. He was em- 
barrassed, and inclined to be resentful, because he was not 
sincere enough to acknowledge that this gave him a 
proper pride! 1929—a black year. Working over a 
100 hours a week, consistently over years, told in a five- 
months’ breakdown. But recovery was followed within 
a month by complete immersion in Quaker reconstruction 
work—some of it based on his own ideas and fruit of his 
nationalism. Followed acceptance of Quakerism as a creed 
and way of life and a synthesis now between the self- 
government of the individual, taught by the doctrine of the 
Inner Light, and the ideas of national self-government 
already held !_ Now, too, for the first time came real, vital, 
personal contact with other Welsh nationalists. Welsh 
speaking, young, and members of the nationalist party. 
Membership of the Party followed. There was reborn zeal 
for acquiring the language. Agonies of almost unaided 
study and seeming failure. (Had it been real failure, suicide 
would almost surely have followed, because by now Walter 
knew he could not be a Welshman without Welsh and not 
to be a Welshman was to be disintegrated.) He scraped 
through. His activities, political, cultural, broadened, 
bringing him more and more into the life of Welsh Wales. 
He read a Welsh newspaper now, gave up for a year the 
reading of any English books—to break the back of Welsh 
reading. Then began translating. He wrote his own 
personal letters, whenever possible, in Welsh—usually 
with an apology added for mistakes he knew were in- 
evitable !_ Spoke Welsh haltingly with Welsh-speaking 
friends. He became known fairly widely in his own 
district and even outside it as a determined and sincere 
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nationalist and this he believed to be true of himself. This 
was the curve followed, almost unswervingly, during sixteen 
years—striving, groping, painfully achieving and believing 
he had arrived. And then, after all, he knew he had not ! 
1942 brought the final test and the final conquest. Walter 
was appointed tutor to two W.E.A. Classes, one with the 
class subject: “Culture in Wales”—the rejection of 
“Welsh Culture” is significant, but not to be explained 
here and now. He knew when he took this on that it was 
a big subject. But not how big! Nor what it entailed, 
nor how he himself would through this course be finally 
and completely emancipated inside himself from the dual 
pull of England and Wales; that he would at last become 
that he had desired to be, with varying stress, from child- 
hood to middle-age—a complete Welshman, in thought 
and feeling. For now desultory reading about the bards, 
about Dafydd ap Gwilym, Ellis Wynne, Goronwy Owen, 
Jac Glan y Gors, and a host of others must cease. They 
must be read and understood, not read about. Before 
“Culture in Wales”? (Druids to Kate Bosse-Griffiths) 
could be taught, it must be assimilated. This was the 
baptism of fire ! It was entered into with fear of inadequacy, 
suffered often as a martyrdom, but it gave, in the end, 
release. Long before Goronwy Owen and the Morysiad 
were reached, the emotional ties with England, gendered 
by- English Literature and English schooling, were broken 
beyond repair. These were now foreign elements, removed. 
The Welsh roots that had been only sporadically alive took 
firm hold and sent up real shoots. But no enmity to 
England or English people was so created. There was no 
diminishing sense of the beauty of English and the written 
English word, no dimming of the perceived quality of 
English life and the genuine virtues in English history. 
But simply there came a full realization of the glory, the 
suffering, the struggle of the Welsh past and present as it, 
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was felt, at last, as a personal thing. Something /ived now, 
inside the soul and body of Walter Dowding, that had 
before been external, bound in printed volumes, to be read 
for information and propaganda purposes. It was under- 
stood how every line of Welsh poetry had cost blood and 
tears, as the English have even yet not known blood and 
tears; how great and heroic and purposeful had been the 
struggle to survive. How important it was, first for Wales, 
and then for the world that this struggle should, in the 
end, succeed. And it was said, “ We must and shall 
survive,” not as it was said earlier, ‘‘ Wales must live.” 

1900 to 1942, that was how long it took Walter Dowding, 
under an alien government and alien system of education, 
to become a Welshman, forty-two years of hard living. 
Surely this was the final argument for a sane, creative 
nationalism ? So help me God, others shall be born free, 
and be released for service in the vigour of youth and not 
in middle age. They shall know when young out of what 
great earth they are sprung and to what great purposes they 
move. They shall delight in all men, and in all men’s ways 
of being, but it shall be a strong delight of the man who 
can understand the lives of others because his own is read 
clear. Foreign cultures shall be appreciated and truly 
valued ; not, as now, sycophantly worshipped and never 
seen clear. For the Welshman this proverb: Whom the 
world would love, must first love Wales. Then may he 
hope to love his neighbour as himself and to do to others 
as he would be done by. 


WELSH POETS 
Y DDRAIG GOCH 


THE DRAGON OF our dreams roared in the hills 
That ring the sunlit land of children’s songs. 
Red with the lacquer of a fairy-tale, 

His fiery breath fried all besieging knights. 
Whole seasons could he lay the land in waste 
By huffing once upon the standing corn ! 


He was our dragon dressed in red, who kept 

Sly ghosts from lurking underneath the thatch, 
And made the hen lay dark-brown eggs for tea. 
One word to him, just as you went to bed, 

Made Twm, the postman, call next afternoon; 
“Ho, bachgen,” That is what he’d say, “ Just look, 
A fine blue postal-order from your Mam ! 

Twm gets a pint for bringing that, I bet!” 


The dragon cured us when the measles came, 
And let the mare drop me a coal-black foal. 

He taught us where nests lay, and found us fish, 
Then thawed the snow to save the winter lamb. 


Ho, Ddraig Goch, my pretty, pretty friend ! 

We were his children, knowing all his ways ; 

We laid out nightly gifts beneath the hedge, 

Five linnet’s eggs, a cup, a broken whip, 

And heard his gracious sighs sweep through the trees. 
But tears for all the fools who called him false ! 

One lad who sniggered fell down Parry’s well ; 

The English Parson had a plague of warts ; 

Old Mrs. Hughes was bitten by a cat ; 

The school roof fell in when the teacher smiled ! 
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Ho, Ddraig Goch, they tell me you are dead ; 
They say they heard you weeping in the hills 
For all your children gone to London Town. 
They say your tears set Tawe in a flood. 


I’m older now, but still I like to think 
Of your great glass-green eyes fixed on the Fferm, 
Guarding the children, keeping them from harm. 


Don’t die, old dragon, wait a few years more, 
I shall come back and bring you boys to love. 


HENRY TREECE 


OH, CHILD 


OH CHILD, OH child, 

From the leaves of night 

Throw down a thought to suffering men, 
From the silver boughs where rest your feet 
A pearly plum, a tear of love. 


Oh child, my child, 

The axe they whet 

Will cut the love and kill the brain, 

And sap will flow like a rain of jet, 
Black dreams of knives hid in the sleeve. 


Oh child, our child, 

Break down the gate, 

Burst through the undergrowth of pain 
And come before it is too late, 

Before we grow too grey to love. 


HENRY TREECE 
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THE CRIMSON CHERRY TREE 


THERE IS NO sweeter sight, I swear, in Heaven 
Than blossom on the cherry trees by Clee. 

Ah dainty brides, you dance on through my dreams 
And in the town bring memory of a breeze 

That blew from Corvedale, across the valley that 
Must have run red with agony when Owen spoke, 
Torturing the air about his council-chair 

With shapes of fiery dragons, flaming wolves 

That ran through city gates to bring despair 

Upon the tow-haired marchers, tearing sheep 

And leaving foul the water-holes. I feel 

The failure of a people when that wind 

Howls through my heart and shows me Caradoc 
Heaped high with lads who should have brought their songs 
Right to the walls of Ludlow, over Severn, 
Regaining the green pastures with a word. 


Ah, cherry-tree, so lissom in the wind, 
Matter for poets and the love-sick mad, 
I see your virgin blossom splashed with blood, 
Bright red against the white, and at your feet 
The gentle lord who walked without a sword, 
Believing tales of peace among the hills, 
Trusting the word, the signatory name, 
Forgetting the black seasons of a race. 
HENRY TREECE 


LLEWELYN’S CHARIOT 


SUN OF ALL suns, seed of dandelion seeds, 

Sprung from the stem of delight and the starry course, 
High at the helm of night, in the van of deeds, 

A one-wheeled carriage you drive and a headless horse. 
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Your Maker makes you his glory, you grasp and push 
Through bars the bugle, the mirror, the string of beads, 
The doll and the wooden men; with a mighty wish 
You ride the brunt of creation’s galloping beds. 


What golden fleece enshrines at the very prow 

Your marvelling head, and summons from ancient seas 

Sailors toiling, under the black sea-crow, 

What ever-moving, miraculous, wind-faint fleece ; 

But you kick those puppets, those men of deeds, through 
the bars, | 

The tossed men lost, the lost men under the ark, 

Seed of spray’s seed, swept from the flight of the stars 

To a point of light in your look that is almost dark. 


Rameses, trumpet and chariot, all you outrun 

Grasping your cage where grief is banished for good, 

Created nothing, timeless, perpetual one 

Dropped from light-years to crawl under legs of wood, 

Star-seed, breath-downed, dropped from the topmost sun 

To the toppling house near the shed that shadows a 
hearse, 

From whirling, luminous night, to sleep here alone 

In the darkness a great light leaves, where a feather stirs. 


And I, your listener, stopped on the stairway of breath, 
Awake, in the stranger’s bed, in the cold, high room, 
Calling the sea from Leviathan hollows of earth, 

I watch them, castaway toys, while you drive and boom 
Your course in the cot to my bed, with the speed of ice, 
The giant mirror, the trumpet ringed with a bell, 
Till naked you stand, gold-fleeced, shaping, a shell, 
All seas to your colour, Llewelyn, child above price. 


VERNON WATKINS 
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BEWITCHED 


THE SPARK THAT rides a broomstick through an eye 
lights but an inch, yet radiates a rood. 

Swift though it flash across the twinned soul’s-sky, 
to capture it, we sell both house and goods— 


follow, we must, that flash; or, if’t command, 

go with no guide on paths we never knew; 

drive past The Dog or dredge the Sunken Land— 
we can dare all, and all do or not do. 


If it abjure, all effort we forfend, 

our lives dismantle and ambitions check. 

Let but the spark show sulph’rous—we can end 
and watch ourselves drift willingly to wreck. 


This broomstick brimstone can burn through us quite, 
scorch us to skeleton or turn us whore. 

But it can raise an army for the fight, 

in us, who doubted, questioned, fled, before. 


We can be pirate, privateer or priest ; 

healer, musician, hero, hewer, sot; 

more than the most, or much less than the least— 
yet, how soon’s cold what so soon had us hot ! 


How small an imp, irised within an eye, 
to cause or crash Creation in its train ! 
Years made or melted as it flashes by 
the back of beauty and the front of brain. 


Yet, how small, too, the world, how frail its deeds, 
simple our steps and hedged heart’s beat—how slight, 
did this miasma of our mirrored needs— 
this spark—that rarely warms us, never light. 

ROBERT HERRING 
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A PEASANT 


IAGO PRYTHERCH HIS name, though, be it allowed, 
Just an ordinary man of the bald Welsh hills, 

Who pens a few sheep in a gap of cloud. 

Docking mangels, chipping the green skin 

From the yellow bones with a half-witted grin 

Of satisfaction, or churning the crude earth 

To a stiff sea of clods, that glint in the wind— 

So are his days spent, his spittled mirth 

Rarer than the sun, that cracks the cheeks 

Of the gaunt sky perhaps once in a week. 

And then at night see him fixed in his chair 
Motionless, except when he leans to gob in the fire. 
There is something frightening in the vacancy of his mind. 
His clothes, sour with years of sweat 

And animal contact, shock the refined, 

But affected, sense with their stark naturalness. 

Yet this is your prototype, who, season by season, 
Against siege of rain and the wind’s attrition 
Preserves his stock, an impregnable fortress 

Not to be stormed even in death’s confusion. 
Remember him, then, for he, too, is a winner of wars, 
Enduring like a tree under the curious stars. 


R. S. THOMAS 


ENCIRCLEMENT 


WRAPPED IN THE night’s diseases, 
Haunted by street-walking fancies 

Of Coty and hunchbacks and sequins, 
In the nameless dugouts and basements 
Of Everyman’s darkness, 

I seek in the distant footfalls 

The elusive answer of love, 
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Till deeper than any appearance 
Or any one man’s failure, 
The shrivelled roots touch water. 


And suddenly I remember 

Your hair as soft as a watercourse in the darkness, 
And on this abandoned frontier 

Where many visions falter 

And youth and health are taken 

Without complaint or reason, 

I strive with the heart’s blind strength 

To reach the mild and patient place 

Where the lamplit room awaits a stranger 

And suffering has sanctified your face. 


ALUN LEWIS 


LOVE SONG 


DISTANCE NOR DEATH shall part us, dear, 
Nor yet the traitor word ; 

And Love shall live within our home 

As blithe as any bird. 


The sight of you is in my eyes, 
Your touch is in my hand ; 

They cannot part us now, my love, 
With miles of weary land. 


Man with his sword and Death his scythe 
Are but the tricks of Time, 
To tease me with the empty years 


Before we shared one name. 
HENRY TREECE 


NOTES ON THE WELSH SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 


By GWYN JONES 
(Concluded) 


IN THE FIRST batch of these Notes (in Life and Letters 
To-day, September, 1942), I said that the charge most 
frequently brought against the Welsh writers by their 
critics at home (as yet they have had few others), is that 
they are in the worst sense “ realistic’”’. By this the more 
thoughtful mean that we are “camera-eye’’ men or 
reporters, and that our favourite reportage is pit disasters, 
strikes, illegitimate babies, getting drunk, and backsliding 
from the Lord. The less thoughtful (who merge im- 
perceptibly into the unthinking) mean that we are willing 
denigrators of our countrymen, that our Naturalism is 
unnatural because unpatriotic, but that we are not really 
realistic because Welshmen are not really like that, and 
even if they are we ought to keep up appearances and 
cover Ianto’s shame with a pair of deacon’s navy trousers. 

The facts are hardly matter for dispute. Some of the 
Welsh writers in English are realists, others are not. Some 
are realists to-day and fantasists to-morrow, and for all -we 
know may again be realists next week. 

Let us take a case in point. One might choose Dylan 
Thomas, a true apocalyptic in many of his stories, a 
sensuous peerer through childhood’s eye in many others, 
a magnificent moulder of Christian myth in his-two best 
stories, “The Tree”? and “The Enemies”. But this 
would be to push at an open door. One might choose Glyn 
Jones, but it hardly needs demonstration that he works ina 
region peculiar to himself, of folk-tale, fairy-tale, and Ystrad 
Valley gramarye. He is at once precise as twice-twos and 
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odd as moonlight. His must be the finest eye among us all 
for homely yet fantastic detail; he stands on his own for 
certain effects of repellent beauty or fascinating ugliness 
which remind one, on the poetic level, of Coleridge’s 
Nightmare Life-in-Death, and on the scientific of the. 
brilliant, ghastly hues of a surgeon’s slides. He, too, in 
some of his stories has looked at the world with the un- 
sparing curiosity of the child, but has a wider range than 
Dylan Thomas, touching as he does the bright-eyed 
indifferent observation of squalor and horror in “ An 
Afternoon at Uncle Shad’s”’ and the love and shame and 
pride of “ Wat Pantathro”. Or again, one might well 
choose Richard Hughes, who has made some notable 
excursions of the fancy, and not only in the short story. 

But instead I kick-off against the Devil on his: home 
pitch and choose Caradoc Evans. The recent publication 
of another volume of short stories, Pilgrims in a Foreign 
Land, will remind Welsh readers of those earlier books 
of his, My People, My Neighbours, and the rest, which 
made such a pudder when they appeared twenty-five to 
thirty years ago. Here were some of the queerest creatures 
you ever read about : lustful peasants, lying deacons, hypo- 
critical preachers, cruel children, and bestial parents; greed 
was the ruling passion, stronger than the will to live. Swift 
would have nodded approval of these new-style Yahoos. 
What realism! No subterfuge here, no, veils, every 
pretence shed and shredded—that bare forked animal 
Man. To a generation which thought the only way to 
write about Wales in English was Allen Raine’s way of 
prettiness and sentimentality this tasted worse than a horse- 
drench. Worst of all, that bare forked animal was Welsh 
Man, and more specifically a Cardi. What would people 
think of us? So a great many Welshmen thought and 
spoke of Caradoc Evans as the Fighting French speak of 
Laval. The author’s line of reply was most mischievous : 
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wherever he saw a flame, he threw petrol on it. Who got 
most singed is outside the scope of these Notes, but that 
began’ the excitement and sensitiveness of so many Welsh- 
men at seeing other than an ideal representation of their 
fellow countrymen in print. Something of this is still with 
us. Not many years ago Rhys Davies wrote a book called 
My Wales. He didn’t call it “ Wales” or “ Your Wales ” 
or even “ My Aunt Myfanwy’s Wales”; he called it, in 
easy spelling, My Wales—but that didn’t save him. Still 
more recently the publication of an anthology of Welsh 
short stories was followed by a lavish flow of published 
letters, half of which reproached editor and authors for 
their “ realism’”’, but the other half of which were con- 
cerned to show that there was no realism whatever in the 
compilation, which was merely a travesty of our beautiful, 
etc., etc. Anda maiden lady wrote from Devil’s Bridge 
(three bridges and thirty-three inhabitants) to say that 
even in those satanic purlieus she had never witnessed such 
goings-on as seemed sparrow-common in the depraved 
imaginations of most of the contributors. The only other 
folk in Europe to-day so morbidly sensitive are under 
totalitarian rule, which is surprising since every day I find 
myself rubbing shoulders with some of the tricksiest 
individuals God (to put it politely) ever created. 

But to make my point. In Caradoc Evans’s new book 
there are just such greedy, cruel, hypocritical, and sexy 
Cardis as in the earlier books, but there are also pigs that 
wink, hares that talk, cocks that announce impending 
doom, and cows who offer a beneficent and never-ending 
stream of milk for the poor. Most of the Cardis hold 
conversation with the pigs. and hares, and this should 
prevent all argument whether these are true Welsh peasants, 
realistically drawn, and proper Welsh pigs and _ hares. 
Porcus teutonicus is a different fellow—Streicher locutus est / 


—he hath spoken !—but our Welsh pig is definitely of 
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superior breed (and breeding) and never speaks, even if 
spoken to. 

We have it on good authority that Welsh was the 
language of Paradise—the unspoiled lingo before Babel. 
But these pilgrims in a foreign land in no way recall 
Paradise. They are post-Expulsion. Not even Old Testa- 
ment realist. 

Three further comments on Welsh fantasy come im- 
peratively to mind. The first is that few of our short story 
writers can hope for a place in a “ Best Ghost Story” 
anthology. That just isn’t the way of it, though Arthur 
Machen, Richard Hughes, and Margiad Evans have done 
excellently in this style. Folk-tale, fairy-tale, the infiltra- 
tion of the real and the unreal, these have been the attrac- 
tions, not haunting. ‘‘ The supernatural is treated in them 
as the most natural thing in the world, and the personages 
who possess magic gifts are made to move about and speak 
and behave as perfectly normal human creatures.’” Those 
are the words of a Welsh scholar about the Mabinogion ; 
they are equally apposite here. Second, the old sly and 
cruel humour is always breaking in. How could it be, 
otherwise? The Welsh are a nation of humorists, non- 
conformity notwithstanding. Think of the Mabinogion, 
think of the Triads, think of Dafydd ap Gwilym, think 
even of the old Laws, which contain provisions so im- 
practicable, so bizarre, so saucy, and sometimes so unprint- 
able that you see the lifted eyebrow and drooping mouth 
of the mischievous old glossator who wrote them in. Who 
shall set fetters on this piercing and divine gift, the very salt 
and savour of existence? Who so gloomy-hearted he 
would wish to? And third, this turn for fantasy is not 
confined to the short story. To mention Dylan Thomas 
and Vernon Watkins in poetry, John Cowper Powys and 
Hugh Edwards in the novel, and David Jones’s unclassifiable 
In Parenthesis must suffice. Nor is this fantasy (in a dozen 
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shapes) a stale resuscitated thing. I am not likely to my 
dying day to forget John Cowper Powys saying to me 
one day last spring: ‘“‘ By God, Gwyn Jones, there’s a 
man like Sir Gawayn!”’ He was, too. 

Is there in the Welsh short-story writers’ use of language 
(here one might as well say the Welsh writers in general) 
anything characteristic of them and no one else? The 
Irish, the Anglo-Irish, if you prefer, had an obvious style 
of their own, some of them a painfully obvious style. 
Have we anything analogous? The answer would appear 
to be No, that our ways of writing are as diverse as the rich 
and ragged land that gave us our heritage. Yet that land 
is all unmistakably Wales, so the No can’t be an unqualified 
one. Caradoc Evans again comes to mind; he writes a 
created English of his own, a literary language, divorced 
from common speech, compounded in part of a perversely 
literal translation of Welsh idiom, in part of the briefer, 
blunter rhythms of the Old Testament, a grotesque and 
to many infuriating language. He works within limits, 
again deliberately, and this limited language suits his 
purpose, but clearly it suits the purpose of no other of his 
contemporaries. We are not concerned here with dialogue 
but with narrative—or descriptive—texture. Mr. Saunders 
Lewis in a talk to the Welsh Guild of Graduates, “ Is there 
an Anglo-Welsh Literature ?”’ (afterwards published), was 
of opinion that there was no Welsh dialect of English, but 
as he was also of opinion that there was no Anglo-Welsh 
literature (i.e. what we are now calling Welsh), we need 
not regard the question as closed. Since in essence all 
writing in English is English literature, a dialectical triumph 
was well within the compass of Mr. Lewis’s circumfluent 
and well-stored mind, but, if I may say so, the dialect 
survived the dialectic. If I did not as a boy speak a pro- 
vincial variety of English, sharply distinguished from 
standard speech by vocabulary, idiom, word order, pro- 
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nunciation, and intonation, if I cannot now relapse into it 
at will, if many of my family, some of my friends, and a 
host of my acquaintances do not still speak it, then Mr. Lewis 
is right. But I did,I can, and they do,and Mr. Lewis is wrong. 
But a just criticism of this dialect is that it is none too well 
suited for certain forms of literary expression. It supplies 
most of the South Walians with an extension of vocabulary, 
many lively turns of speech, pithy half-proverbial phrases, 
and other aids to fresh and gallant writing, but it is in- 
adequate (like every other dialect) to the demands of a full 
and varied literature. Its origins are neither ancient nor 
lofty ; it is a rather uneducated way of talking and writing. 
In the hands of the incautious it has produced shale-hued 
slabs of proletarian realism ; Jack Jones, on the other hand, 
has been its grand successful master ; judicious’ selection, 
such as we find in Glyn Jones and Rhys Davies, is probably 
the right use of it for the short story. These are both 
artists and know exactly what they are about, though 
George Ewart Evans has been more thoroughgoing., It 
would be an obvious omission to say nothing of Richard 
Llewellyn’s way of writing in How Green Was My Valley. 
The exact if pedantic pin-pointing is that he is our 
Macpherson- Ossian. 

Style, of course, is more than this. Here is a sentence of 
Glyn Jones’s which gets us further forward. “I seem to be 
able to remember such early impressions not only with 
my mind but with the soft of my fingers, and my knees, 
and the delicate skin of my mouth, and even with the 
patient inward parts of the body which have an awareness 
and a sensitivity of their own though they are never touched 
and can see nothing. They seem to treasure vibrations to 
which the mind has remained rigid.’”” Now, as an academic 
exercise I can list all the externals of my almost-namesake’s 
style of writing, but I don’t need telling I am then buta 
yard from nowhere. The real style (at its best how ex- 

Cc 
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quisite) comes from this animal-like, bird-like awareness, 
and the transmission to his readers sometimes of a quivering 
delicate-nerved perception both of appearance and signifi- 
cance, sometimes of a bright translucent vision of common- 
place or fantasy. This, to my mind, utterly transcends mere 
peculiarities of dialect, for it is quite truly the recreation of 
language, and if among the younger men and women to- 
day we have even three or four who show some such 
quality we can without fuss leave to a later date the question 
whether we are handicapped because we haven’t, say, that 
artfully-artless lirruping English of those brother Celts 
to whom some years ago we sent St. Patrick. 

Margiad Evans, Glyn Jones, and Dylan Thomas are all 
three exciting writers. It is the way they say things, the 
style. All three are poets, two of them formally so. It is 
my belief, possibly my heresy, that Glyn Jones is more of 
a poet in his prose than in his verse, because he is more 
himself. This is emphatically true of Alun Lewis, whose 
Raider’s Dawn shows him less Taliesin-drunk than “ under 
the influence ’’ (among others of Yeats, Browning, Edward 
Thomas, the Bible), but whose recent short stories are 
unmistakably Alun Lewis. 

There is no simple and undebatable answer to the 
question: In what does the Welshness of our writing 
consist ? Everything I have said is in part the answer, yet 
a little remains. Thus it is fact and not surmise that most 
of our writers carry with them like a blood-beat the con- 
sciousness of their nationality. They may be Welsh- 
speaking or not ; of pure or mongrel Welsh descent ; they 
may live in Wales or the Promised Land beyond Severn— 
it makes no odds. But this consciousness is not 
“ nationalist”. I know of no first-rate story written on a 
nationalist theme, and few that are not first-rate. Nor in 
general are we propagandists for anything save the yeasty 
individualist against the unleavened lump. Some have 
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done their bit for the Left, of course, but for the most part 
our love is for personalities, whether they be scoundrels, 
crackbrains, or the world’s rejected. Every Welshman, says 
a learned English friend, is a poacher and trespasser by 
nature. I accept this as a compliment. 

Some of our stories (few as yet) are being translated into 
Welsh. Some Welsh stories have been translated into 
English. When much more of this has been done it will 
be interesting to see whether, the language thus discounted, 
one side sounds more Welsh than the other. I am not 
suggesting that to discount the language is of minor import- 
ance, but it will be pleasant to know what we already 
suspect, that those particular permutations of subject 
matter, attitude of mind, and ways of expression which we 
call the Welsh short story could come from nowhere save 
west of Offa’s Dyke. 


THE DEVIL’S BLACKBERRIES 
By RHIAN ROBERTS 


THE BEST BLACKBERRIES in Bryntywyllog were unobtain- 
able. That is, they were obtainable if people tried, but they 
didn’t wish to try. Beyond the Bonyclawdd cottages there 
was a meadow where the Plas Du sheep grazed. At the top 
of the meadow there was a steep rock—Craig Ddu (Black- 
rock) it was called—clustered at the summit with over- 
hanging blackberry bushes. Year after year the black- 
berries came, big and luscious like ripe damsons, and there 
was no one in the village who would pick them. 

“That’s where Twm Williams was killed years ago,” 
people said with a shudder. ‘‘ They say his blood makes 
the blackberries grow like that up there.” 

And there were nice ordinary blackberries at the foot of 
Mynydd Trannon that were good enough for tarts and 
jam, so no one grumbled or complained. 

But the year came when blackberries were scarce in 
Bryn Tywyllog. And there was none daring enough to 
more than glance at the fruitful blackberry bushes on Craig 
Ddu. 

Mrs. Gethin in the first of the two Bon-y-clawdd 
cottages looked at them longingly, and said to her husband, 
“Up in the North, bushes are full of blackberries. Never 
had such a good year, they do say.” 

“'There’s the Devil’s curse on that rock, Megan,” Llew 
Gethin said grimly. 

“Then why has he to choose a rock with such black- 
oe on it, lask ? she retorted, a frown creasing her fore- 

ead. 

“Do you not know your Scriptures, gel, where Iesu 
Grist was tempted in the wilderness ? He set a pattern for us 
to follow, which we don’t never follow, because we aren’t 
strong willed.” 
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“ Aye, well I’m not Iesu Grist,” Megan Gethin replied. 

“It’s blasphemous you're gettin now,” he smiled. 

“ Aye, maybe that’s right enough, Llew bach. I never 
was a one for the Chapel.” 

And she turned her back to the blackberry bushes. But 
Meirion bach, her son, with Gwilym Tudor next door came 
leaping over the stream that skirted Plas Du meadow, and 
it made their mouths water to see the forbidden black- 
berries hanging there with the bees buzzing around them in 
the sun. 

“Tha’s were Twm Williams was stabbed,” Meirion 
muttered to himself. 

“Aye ! I noa,” said Gwilym impatiently. 

“It musta been wintertime.” 

“Tt was,’’ Gwilym sighed, “ with all the owls hootin’.”’ 

“* Did I tell you about Granpa hearin the corpse bird in 
the woods, w’en it did ’appen?”’ 

“Aye! An’ how his hair went white all in front.” 

“ Tha’s right !”’ Meirion’s eyes gleamed. 

“* Twm smashed his head against the stoanes. Howells 
the navvy was sayin’ he heard Twm’s head crackin’ like 
a holloa nut when he was walkin’ along the bottom of Plas 
Du meadoa,”’ Gwilym added. 

“‘ Musta been offul. Gee! Looka those blackberries.” 

“T wouldun give thanks for them. The Devil’s black- 
berries they are an’ he comes eatin’ them in the night.’ 

“Oo said so?” 

“‘ Nain. She says a man once went pickin’ wimberries 
in Tirlas cemetery, an’ he died, because the bad poisun 
from the dead bodies went into the wimberries. An’ this is 
the same, only worse, because it’s the Devil’s cwtch an’ noa 
human bein’ must touch it.”’ 

Meirion looked at the bushes with awe. 

“ What you thinkin’ about ? ”? Gwilym asked. 

* T was thinkin’ about a story. You know about Geraint 
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ab Erbin ’oo went an’ fought a magic man like a devil an’ 
after, °e went to a magic country an’ ’ad a lovely time an’ 
got to be famus.” | 

‘Noa, I doan noa about him,’ Gwilym grunted. 

“ It was a sorta devil,” the other told him excitedly, “’Uge 
man with ’orns an’ fire spurtin’ in an’ out of ’is mouth. 
An’ Geraint shoved ’is sword into ’im an’ killed im.” 

“ What about it?” 

“ Well, devils can be killed. An’ anyway, I don’t think 
the Devil is up there. I ’eard Mam sayin’ to Dad. Anyway, 
we'd ’ave seen *im from the ’ouse ’eaps of times. Gee ! 
Wouldun they be lovely in a tart?” 

“J wouldun touch the Devil’s blackberries,’ Gwilym 
shuddered. “ You gottoo be brave to pick thoas.” 

Meirion nodded slowly. He felt strangely elated and just 
a little scared like he did when it was his turn to bat in a 
school cricket match. 

“Come on !” Gwilym urged. “ No use lookin’.” 

They turned down the Plas Du meadow and went in for 
supper. 

Meirion had almost forgotten about the blackberry bushes 
on Craig Ddu until the following week when Griffiths 
Grofftydd had come up with his ladder to do some repairs 
to the Bon-y-Clawdd rooftop. He rested the ladder against 
the wall outside the kitchen window, and there he leaned 
chewing a piece of twist and looking towards Craig Ddu 
as everyone from the village did when they came up here. 

It was a Saturday, the day Mrs. Gethin and Mrs. Tudor 
went to town to do their shopping, and Griffiths Grofftydd 
said he would go down with them as far as the Ty Rwtra 
farm to get some more tools. 

“ That’s a cursed rock to ’ave put in front of an ’ouse,” 
Griffiths pointed at Craig Ddu. 

“ Aye!” Megan Gethin smiled, “But we’ve stopped 
mindin’ this long time. That was years ago, Evan Griffiths.” 
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He chewed meditatively and then the three turned down 
the road to the village. Meirion could see Mrs. Tudor’s 
floral frock a long way off down on Gorsedd hill. The sun 
was shining on her and flickering in the grass around the 
Gorsedd stones. Then they were gone. 

Meirion turned around and the first thing he saw was the 
ladder leaning against the wall outside the kitchen window. 
It was a good, strong ladder, but roughly made like the 
gates of Ty Rwtra, crooked with big knots in the wood. 
As he put out a hand to touch one of the rungs, a strange 
excited feeling ran through him just as on the day Gwilym 
and he had been talking about Craig Ddu. 

“What you doin’ ?”’ asked Gwilym next door. 

“ Lookin’ at the ladder and wonderin’.”’ 

“ What?” 

“Tf it’s ’eavy.” 

“Noa, or Griffiths Grofftydd wouldun be able to carry 
it, would he ? ”’ Gwilym leaned over excitedly, “‘ You goin’ 
to climb it?” 

“Aye! I think so.” 

“Can I come an’ have a try?” 

“ Aye, if you wannoo. But I don’t think you'll wannoo 
climb w’ere I’m climbin’. You gottoo’ ave guts.” 

Gwilym drew back in alarm. “ W’ere you climbin’ ? 
Not Craig Ddu, sure.” 

**T don’t know.” . 

“ Doan be daft, mun,’ Gwilym laughed uncomfortably. 

“I’m not afraid of no devil,’ Merion tightened his lips. 

“* Ger away, Meir.”’ 

“ Aye, well I’m sayin’ it, an’ I’m goin’ to pick the 
blackberries an take ’em to Mam, an’ say, ‘I climbed Craig 
Ddu an’ I fought the Devil an’ beat ’im an’ brought you 
’ome the best blackberries to be’ad in Wales.’ Just like that. 
’Then people’ll say that I’m brave an’ maybe I'll get a 


medal.” . 
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Gwilym gulped. 

“Will you ’elp me Gwilym?” 

“ Diweddanywl, noa! I woan have nothin’ to do with 
it. I doan wannoo see no devil.” 

peAtraid em 
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“ Well ! I’m climbin’ the ladder not you. You won't 
get “urt.” 

“Aye ! But I doan wannoo.” 

“?FIp me with the ladder an’ then you can go.” 

“1 doan noa.” 

“Come on.” 

Gwilym felt a little excited. He could dart back to the 
house and watch afterwards. 

“But I woan stay.” 

“No! Pm not askin’.” 

“* Aye, then.” 

He came through the gate while Meirion ran into the 
house to get a basket and a knife. Meirion returned almost 
immediately, and helped him to take down the ladder. 

“O.K.,” said Meirion. “‘ You take ’old of the front.” 

“T doan like this, Meir,’ Gwilym wiped his forehead. 

“Come on, y mwnci dwl! Catch fast ’old,” the other 
commanded. 

It was not a long way up the meadow, but Meirion felt 
uneasy as he lifted the ladder up to touch Craig Ddu. It 
went up a little past the blackberry bushes. Meirion wedged 
the bottom of the ladder against a stone which was half 
buried in the earth. It was only a few yards to the bushes— 
five or six perhaps. 

“ Meir !”? Gwilym gulped, “you noa what you’re 
doin?” 

“ Aye!” Meirion frowned. “It’s nothin’. Look ’ow 
near the ground it is.” 


Gwilym turned on his heel and ran down to the house. 
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It was quite still around, except for the bees buzzing and 
the mountain ponies whinnying on Foel Marchog. And 
there was a humming in Meirion’s head louder than the 
buzzing of the bees or the whinnying of the mountain 
ponies. 

He began to feel afraid. At his feet were the stones where 
Twm Williams’ head had “ cracked like a hollow nut ”’ on 
a cold winter’s night years ago. 

“Tt’s the Devil’s cwtch,” he thought. “ Aye, better let 
the Devil be.” 

He turned around. Over the privet hedge of No. 2 
Bonyclawdd Cottages he could see a red blob of a head and 
a blue jersey that brought back the sick feeling in his 
stomach. 

“Wat for’s ’e wannoo look ?”’ he thought angrily, and 
he looked back up at the steep dark rock to the blackberry 
bushes. There was no way out. 

He began to climb, keeping his eyes on the big black- 
berries above him. 

“O Duw Trugarog—” he prayed. He gripped the sides 
of the ladder tightly, and rung by rung he drew nearer to 
the bushes until at last if he reached out a hand he could 
touch the blackberries on the lowermost branch. Then at 
last he was there, where no one had been since Twm 
Williams had come running down Plas Du hill with fear in 
his heart and the Devil behind him, and had jumped over 
the gap to Craig Ddu. 

Meirion touched the blackberries caressingly as if he 
could not believe his eyes. They were the most beautiful, 
the biggest blackberries he had ever seen. With the sun 
shining on them they gleamed blue and red like gems. 

Meirion picked a handful and turned them over in the 
palm of his hand as tenderly as a connoisseur fingers rare 
jewels. He felt as pleased as a man who has just come into 
a fortune. Then, as suddenly, he felt as dejected as a man 
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who has lost a fortune. Still he went on picking in bewilder- 
ment and at last he tossed his empty basket to the ground 
below. 

He looked down to where it lay on the stones at the foot 
of the ladder, and the sick feeling returned to his stomach. 
He was dizzy now like one day when he was at the seaside 
and the sun beat down on him, and he was sick. But it 
wasn’t hot now and he felt sick all the same. The rock was 
so cruel looking, and with the sun on it the jagged ledge 
under the blackberry bushes shone dully like a huge and 
much-used spearhead polished for battle. 

He shifted one of his feet to balance himself and the 
ladder slid along the rock. His head was spinning and he 
wanted to cry. He wiped his forehead with his fist, and 
tentatively began to descend. “ Mei-irrion !”’ he heard a 
voice calling far away. 

The ladder began to wobble and the breath caught in his 
throat. There was a shrieking in his ears and he jumped 
down to the grass away from the falling ladder. 

A great green pain swallowed him, and he lay there still 
and dazed and gasping with his eyes closed and his arm 
twisted under him, and faintly above the rushing in his 
ears a voice calling him. 

“ Are you hurt Meirion? Meirion! Meirion! Did you 
see him? Did he have horns, Meir, an’ fire in his mouth 
like you said?” 

Meirion turned his head away from the voice and buried 
his face in the cool grass. “ They was fulla maggots |” he 
sobbed quietly, “ fulla maggots !” 


THE MAN WHO SERVED 
By REGINALD MOORE 


AS HE READ the letter Gwyn Thomas was thankful that his 
mother was perhaps too busy over the stove to come into 
the shop and sort out the mail with him. Usually she 
insisted on being there, if only for a few minutes before 
they went back into the parlour for breakfast, since she 
herself had once been postmistress, only resigning in favour 
of her son. And unless, thought Gwyn, they find someone 
to take my place, she’ll have it all to do again: she’s older 
now, too old; with the shop, it will be too much. 

But he knew, deep below such thoughts, that in fact 
his mother would suffer neither from the work of the shop 
nor from being postmistress again, but from her awareness 
of his own feelings in the matter. He stared at the letter 
with an indifference that worked in him far more painfully 
than hate. A trumpet call, blaring and bouncing in echo 
among the hills; a messenger tumbling from his dusty 
horse to report that war was upon this valley and all men 
must snatch up arms and join forces—something of this 
kind might have stirred him. For this valley, for Wales, 
he could perhaps have felt anger and determination to 
resist, which would have given him a fighting lust. But 
for the slip that was to follow this letter...a few words 
typewritten, an impassionate command from officials of a 
country foreign to his very nature— 

And his mother, once she knew, would feel all this, just 
as he was feeling it now. Lucky that he had these few 
minutes in which to prepare himself, so that he could face 
her with the pretence that he had been expecting it, that he 
was not in any way taken by surprise. 

“ Call-up papers, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Dai Edwards 
the postman. Gwyn’s letter was the only one left out, and 
he had the sack between his legs, ready to hoist on to his 
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The postmaster continued to hold the letter, gazing into 
it, making no answer, and Dai Edwards paused and looked 
at him, rubbing his grey stubbly chin reflectively. 

Gwyn Thomas was tall, with a slight stoop put upon him 
by his daily serving of groceries. Probably everyone in 
the village thought of him with his big gentle hands spread 
out over the counter, one shoulder half twisted as he glanced 
back over his shelves, and his round rather grave face, 
reflecting both mildness and resolution, so stilly attentive 
to the order. Only thirty-two he might be, but in his 
capable hands he held the life of the village. 

He’s more than a postmaster indeed, Dai Edwards was 
thinking: doesn’t he receive the purple warnings if there 
is a strange plane or two over the valley ; isn’t he the one to 
manage oranges and good rich chocolate for the kiddies 
when Mr. Stye and Mrs. Richards down the village won’t 
stretch to the trouble? And there was more to it than that 
... something about Mr. Thomas... exactly what, of 
course, it was hard to say. 

Yet all the same, with this war going on, more people 
were saying that Mr. Thomas should go than that he should 
stay. Why shouldn’t he go through what every other man 
was going through? And there was nothing could be said 
against that, really; unless you were to believe that to 
force a man into this war who Anew that it was not for him, 
and was staying out of it not because he feared it but 
because he had contempt for it, was like trying to push a 
squirrel with sheep into their pen. 

Everyone knew that Mr. Thomas’s calling-up had been 
twice deferred: there had been an advertisement in the 
County Times for several weeks asking for applicants, but 
it seemed that so far the G.P.O. authorities had found no 
one they could trust with his tasks. But with no men, except 
farmers and their few hands, remaining, women were saying 
it wasn’t right—their husbands and sons were away risking 
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their blood, why not Mr. Thomas? Still 'a young man he 
was. 

Dai Edwards watched the postmaster quietly putting 
aside the letter. “‘ Not this time, Mr. Edwards,” Gwyn 
said. “I was to be deferred another six months—but this 
is to say I am now released for soldiering. So it’s next 
time, the papers—” 

The two men looked at each other calmly, impassively, 
and then a faint smile passed between them. But no more 
was said, for ““ Come along now, Gwyn bach, come along 
while it’s hot,’ came from inside, and the postmaster, with 
a mere nod, turned away and disappeared behind the old 
red curtains. 

Gwyn Thomas received his notice from the Government 
twelve days later, at the same time in the morning. His 
mother, holding a frying-pan, had stood there beside him 
whilst he did the sorting, and when she saw the envelope 
marked O.H.M.S. she started to cry. Why should she be 
crying, Gwyn said, when there was so much to talk over? 
No time to spare for that nonsense. But she went on quietly 
sobbing into her apron, and taking her by the shoulders, 
he tried to propel her back to the parlour, asking her, when 
would their bacon be done, at this rate? Suddenly she 
refused to move a step further, and turned upon him a face 
distressed with anger, her large brown eyes bright as a 
thrush’s with their tears. 

“ Silly the whole thing is !”’ she cried. “ You are Gwyn 
...my son...and Mr. Thomas the postmaster, and what 
will they do without you? A church to them you are— 
I swear it. All so split up we are with our two chapels and 
that St. Matthews there with its tidiness and its emptiness 
of a Sunday—but you they all trust—they come to you 
they do, when trouble washes over them—” 

“ Now, mother,’ Gwyn said, “not in your right mind 
you are, calling me a church. Blasphemous in your old age. 
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Just a man I am—a soldier to be. They want me to go. 
Not only the Government, our people too. So go I will. 
It is not my own feeling. I am a cymry and the war is 
outside of me, too big and noisy it is. But here is the 
notice. Black-and-white, mother my dear. Khaki I shall 
have to wear...” 

The next day, soon after ten Gwyn said good-bye simply 
to his mother and Dai Edwards. He was quiet and full of 
little instructions that came crowding into his head at 
the last, but he teased his mother about her inability ever 
to find the full biscuit-tins, and in borrowing the postman’s 
cycle, told him with a nudge that if he did not put another 
screw in it, the whole jigger would fall to pieces. They 
stood watching as he rode up the lane to the main road 
and then Dai Edwards seemed to see his cycle propped 
up against the station wall, waiting to be wheeled away, and 
he turned, coughed, and patting Mrs. Thomas’s arm, drew 
her into the shop. 

This was in August. The months passing brought 
autumn to thicken the air of the valley. Now the hills were 
greener than ever, but in the mornings could scarcely be 
seen. Chilly mist came floating in from the west, from 
the dark sullen shoulders of the mountains, and mantled 
the slopes so that to the villagers going to and fro distance 
shrunk to a hedge and a few trees, which, by the very act 
of walking on, were lost in the cold vaporous sea. And 
by the time the mists had thinned, lingering only as faint 
streamers about the ragged woods, the sun was shed of all 
its blaze, and shone huge and ruddy, but impersonally, 
over the far horizon of mountains. The village slipped 
with a sigh, not a shudder into winter. 

And though, as it lengthened, the winter was most severe, 
it was not because of the harsh east wind, the’sudden snow- 
falls, or the days of flood that Mrs. Wright no longer drove 
down from her cottage in her little trap, or the women in 
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the little row of cottages opposite St. Matthews went 
shopping only once every two days. Mrs. Thomas was 
postmistress again and she dealt with everything, the 
groceries also, with as much care and efficiency as was 
needed. But it was rare that a smile sprang upon her face 
or that a soft greeting met a customer. Sometimes an 
opened letter would lie all day on the post-office counter 
and from it Mrs. Thomas would draw a thin stream of life, 
becoming alert, her eyes wide with more lustre, yet at 
moments suffering, it seemed, from all kinds of anxiety, 
for, murmuring to herself, she would stray from one end 
of the shop to the other, ducking to peer among the empty 
boxes under the counter and then rising on her toes to 
send her gaze straining along the upper shelves, obviously 
without knowing in the least what she was after. 

If anyone inquired about Gwyn she would answer them, 
but always vaguely: “‘ Oh, very well he is,” or “A cold 
he’s been having—better now’’. And if one of the women 
in the cottages opposite the church had not appointed 
herself news-gatherer and taken special pains to glance 
hurriedly through Mrs. Thomas’s letters when one happened 
to arrive, nothing would have been known in the village 
of Gwyn’s transfer abroad, to the Middle East it was 
guessed. 

This was something definite, and a spirit of gladness 
went through the village; to hear Mr. Thomas was out 
there made people feel intimately concerned with what was 
being reported in the newspapers and told over the wireless. 
After a day or so, however, the newsprint and the regular 
triumph-toned voices struck them as inadequate, they were 
irritated. Mr. Thomas the Post out there—yet not a 
mention, not a word of him! And perhaps for a moment 
they opened their minds to a realization of the true horror 
of the war, with the living as anonymous as the dead, 
embalmed en bloc in communiques, with steel and ex- 
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plosives and official data wearing all the colour, the awards, 
the gleam of possible renown. 

Also they began to feel some of Mrs. Thomas’s pain. 
Perhaps the Christmas party was being held: a small larch 
gift-laden, in a tub in the centre of the schoolhouse. And 
a child cried : ‘‘ Why don’t Mr. Thomas come back ? Nice 
and tall he is. He’ll lift me up. I want to be lifted up ’n see 
right to the top of the tree—’ Or the Methodists and the 
Presbyterians, having come together in the Harvest Festival 
at Mr. Thomas’s suggestion, were wishing secretly to 
combine on more occasions, though this could never be 
brought about by either group, since the deacons were too 
proud, no one liking to risk a snub. He was missed, too, 
by the elderly men, the farmers, the publicans, the traders 
and labourers. Each one of them thought of him with his 
great smooth hands set firmly on the counter and his voice 
polishing and caressing words as he wound bit by bit into 
a hwyl for simple living, the sort of living that politicians 
and middlemen and journalists and all puffed-up busy- 
bodies would never allow you. 

Then one afternoon a soldier walked into the village. 
A crude figure in his big boots, the slip of khaki cap like a 
drab coxcomb on his head, which was as prickly as a shorn 
sheep, and walking clumsily under the weight of his pack 
yet his steps were very silent. A woman in one of the 
cottages opposite the church saw him and felt at once a 
sense of shame that any man should look so colourless, so 
clipped and defeated. Funny, she said to herself, thinking 
of her son, because in his case it had never occurred to her, 
does a uniform always do that to them? 

The soldier had paused outside the post-office and by 
this time two other women in the cottages had also come 
to their windows. They had come not because they had 
heard his boots ring on the stones, for he was strangely 
soft-treading, but because for some reason they were 
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drawn to look out at that moment. Slowly, astonished 
and rather horrified, each of the three women recognized 
the soldier. They turned away quickly, but within a few 
minutes appeared, one by one, in the street. One carried 
a basket, another an old bag, and the third a bottle that 
still contained a measure of lamp oil. 

“ Coming back without a word, just fancy,’’ said the 
woman who had first seen the soldier. “A packet of Lux 
I’ve got to get,” said another, “and good it will be, after 
all this time, to hear Mr. Thomas’s voice.” ‘It'll be a 
pleasure,” said the third, “if he will take off that uniform, 
ill-fitting it must be, and stand there just as he always did: 
so used to him we were, a nice fellow.” 

They hurried the last few steps. And then they were in 
the shop and staring at Mrs. Thomas, whose face could 
just be seen over the counter: she was sitting on the very 
edge of a large carton. None of them had ever seen Mrs. 
Thomas sitting down at the counter before. “‘ Ah, but it’s 
a pleasant shock, missus,” said the first woman. “It’s 
your heart comes up and chokes you. Gets me every bit 
the same when my William’s face comes round the door. 
Though he’s not been as far as your man—” 

Mrs. Thomas rose and went into her parlour. The three 
women were left with only the faint movement of the red 
curtains to stare at. Then, “‘ What are we thinking of ?” 
said one: “‘ She can’t wait, poor dear, but has to rush 
upstairs and—” 

The first woman waved her hand fiercely, silencing her. 
She had picked up the telegram that lay half out of its 
envelope on the counter. Already, starting to read it, 
her face had altered, and the others made haste to press 
near and take in the message. It was from the War Office, 
and offered condolences. They understood at once, for 
two of them had such words constantly recurring as 
captions to their cruel dreams, and they understood too the 
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cause of Mrs. Thomas’s strangeness. But the other thing, 
the recent memory they prayed to suppress, they could 
not understand, and when the first woman dropped her 
hands they could only stand there, with breathing 
suspended, and gaze at the counter, where two hands now 
lay firmly planted and a pillar of cold longing stood before 
them to strike like a chimney-draught into their bones. 


TRANSLATION 
THE LIFE OF MAN 


MAN’S LIFE, LIKE any weaver’s shuttle, flies, 
Or, like the morning rose, withers and dies, 
Or, like a ministry, it quickly finishes, 

Or, like a bubble, merely vanishes. 


Or, like a candle, it each minute wastes, 
Or, like a long ship under sail, now hastes, 
Or, like a post-boy, gallops horribly, 

Or, like the shadow of a cloud, goes by. 


Weak are our houses, and strong the foe, 
Short is our time, for sure the end is woe; 
But as the hour of death’s uncertain still, 
Let us be ready, come he, when he will. 


Translated from The Welshman’s Candle of Y Ficer Rhys Prichard 
(1579-1644), by Keidrych Rhys. 


(A. Weaver's Shuttle, Job. vii, 6. B. The Morning Rose, Psalm xc, 
§, 6 and ciii, 15. C. Ministry, 2 Tim. iv, 7. D. Vanishes, James 
iv, 14. E. Houses, Job iv, 19.) 


THE BLACK FROST 
By CON MORGAN 


GRACIE WAS NEARLY five when the family went to live at 
Durew.' They had lived at two other places—Maesgwyn, 
where she was born, and at the Cymmer. 

She must have been about three when they left Maesgwyn, 
and she remembered a little about it—the trains in the 
station, the house was near the railway line; and the room 
that looked down into the valley, where Auntie Mag used 
to carry her to the window, to watch the lights of the street 
lamps come twinkling out in the winter evenings. 

The memories she had of the Cymmer were much more 
confused. She seemed to have spent so little time there ; 
lots of it in bed, ill, so it seemed to her. And then months 
at Mam’s when she was recovering, or her father and 
mother were being ill in their turn. It was strange how 
they all ailed during the time they were at the Cymmer. 
It. was such a lovely place—gardens, and little patches of 
woodland—but her mother’s asthma was so bad that, 
sometimes, the woman from next door had to be called 
in to see to her. The man next door said it was the trees ; 
it didn’t suit her, living near trees, and they’d much better 
get a shift back up to the hills again. 

They did. The Company moved her father, and here 
they were in Durew, which was barren enough of trees or 
gardens, for sure ! 

Her father was quite well and hearty again, but her 
mother still wilted about the house and Gracie was still a 
fretful spoilt child ; who would run out to make footprints 
in the snow, and took no heed of the agonized callings of 
her mother, who was having one of her turns. 

They lived in a street of eight houses, four each side, 
but only the four on her side counted. The other four 
1 Black Frost. 
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faced the front of the house, and no one went in or out the 
front way. The front steps was scrubbed and chalked, and 
the knob and letter-box brasso’d on Fridays, sometimes by 
her mother, but mostly by Lizzie ‘‘ Gwter ”’, who went out 
days. Poor Lizzie Davies was a good and gentle middle- 
aged person possessed of remarkable energy and a witch- 
like appearance. She lived with her brother, Jackie 
“ Gwter”’, a little, simple-minded man, whom she kept 
clean and tidy in old, patched clothes, given to her by the 
colliers’ wives. 

Jackie had one treasure, the pride of his heart—a large, 
silver watch which did not go. Every day he went his 
rounds, wandering up the “ backs”’ of different streets and 
rows, and walking into the kitchens, where he would get a 
basin of broth, or a cup of tea and a bit of bakestone cake, 
according to the time of his arrival. Everyone knew him 
and bothered with him, the children always demanding the 
right time. And then the silver watch would be carefully 
consulted, and sometimes held to a baby’s ear to “ listen to 
the tick” ! The grown-ups chaffed him gently; his 
feelings were never hurt. 

Once, he had been an ordinary little boy, not too bright, 
perhaps—just ordinary. One evening he had gone roaming 
on the mountain, and had come on two men fighting. 
Jackie had hidden in a ditch—a “‘ gwter’’—to watch the 
fun. The men had struggled and sweated, and then an 
unlucky blow and one was dead and bleeding on the 
ground. It was a frenzied little boy who was eventually 
found, still crouching in the gwter. Now, he wandered 
about, a little man, stunted in mind and body, but always 
pleased and smiling, walking up the backs and in through 
the ever open kitchen door, to chat with the busy woman 
of the house, who answered him and went on with what 
she was doing, as she did with her own children. 

The backs were the important places. The fronts of the 
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streets were for show, but the backs were the social centres 
and the commercial routes. Up the backs came the oilman, 
with his cart full of china, large brushes, small brushes, 
feather dusters, buckets, “boxes and jacks ”—the tin 
boxes for food, and tin, bottle-shaped cans for the cold tea 
which the colliers took to work; and a zinc tank, with a 
brass tap, full of paraffin. Up the backs, too, came the 
gippos, with their baskets of pegs and coarse lace, their 
paper flowers, and their fortune telling. The “‘ death-club ” 
men, the preacher, the doctor and the midwife, the ticket- 
sellers, the organ fund collectors—all came the back way. 
Only the vicar and the postman knocked at the front door ; 
one with a polite rat-ta-ta-tat, the other with a resounding 
bang which shook the foundations of the house, and sent 
the inmates leaping to save the door ! 

Gracie lived in the second house. In the bottom house 
lived Mr. and Miss Matthews. Miss Matthews was a school- 
teacher, and sometimes had a little chat with Gracie’s 
mother; but Gracie did not see much of Mr. and Miss 
Matthews. They kept themselves to themselves. Next up 
lived Boppa Bevan, with Lydia and Willie and Harry, 
and in the top house lived Mrs. James, who had Letty May 
and Johnny, and a very new baby called Bertie Francis. 
Facing the backs of Gracie’s street were the backs of three 
houses called “ Colliers’ Rows”. Mrs. Watkins lived in 
the top house, which was surely the loveliest house in the 
world, and always full of people, the smell of cake and of 
small beer waiting to be bottled. The Watkinses were a 
large family, but some had married and the boys worked 
on different shifts, so that they were never all at home at the 
same time. The two youngest were girls, Harriet Ann, who 
was called “Tan”, and Sarah Lillian, who was called 
“S’Lil’”. Tan and Gracie were about the same age. 
Utterly unlike in appearance and temperament, they were 
the closest of friends. 
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Next door to Mrs. Watkins lived Mrs. Pritchard, a widow, 
with one son, who was called Octavius. He was a quiet 
lad who had lessons on the piano and sometimes played 
the organ in chapel. He never played with the other boys 
in the lane; he never played games at all. When he came 
home from school, he had his tea in the kitchen, and then 
went into the best room, where the piano was, and practised. 
He went for walks with his mother. Mrs. Pritchard was a 
wizened little woman, with badly fitting false teeth that 
jerked up and down as she talked. Sometimes she would 
ask Gracie to come in and listen to Octavius playing. It 
was a great treat, an enchanted hour, that ended when the 
piano was closed and the music put away. It generally 
took an acid drop and quite a lot of persuasion to get her 
out of the best room. At the end of the row was a little 
grocery shop— Phelp’s, the Shop.” 

After school most of the children played in the back 
lane. Some of the older ones might go further afield on 
ploys of their own, but the small ones stayed near their 
homes, and played skipping and shop and house. Some- 
times the older girls and boys stayed with them, and then 
they played ‘‘ Old Man in the Well ”’, and “‘ Jack across the 
Water’, which were very exciting games, but rather 
frightening, too. Other times they climbed the wooden 
fence at the top of the lane, and played on a grassy patch 
at the bottom of the railway embankment. When they did 
this the grown-ups came running out, shouting they’d 
be run over by the engine! But, strangely enough, none 
of the small children ever wanted to wander up the embank- 
ment on the rails. The grass patch was just right for 
making a little house. Inside the fence grew the most 
beautiful thing, a tall and lovely rowan tree, a mountain 
ash. When the berries were ripe, the big boys climbed the 
tree and threw down the scarlet bunches to the little girls, 
who sat on the ground, with needle and thread, and made 
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necklaces and earrings and bracelets. The boys would often 
go and gather rushes on the mountain side, and make whips. 
It was a grand thing to have a brother who could make a 
whip out of the tricky rushes that snapped off short and 
uncurled so easily. 

Gracie wanted a baby brother very badly. Her father 
had promised she should have one, but it hadn’t arrived. 
She went every day to see the new baby in the top house. 
They let her sit in a low chair and hold him for a little 
while. Once, when she was standing in the top house yard, 
her father came home to dinner, and she shouted to him 
that a goods train had come into the station and was the 
baby on it? (He had said that the baby might come on a 
goods train, any day now.) Boppa Evans, who was pegging 
out clothes, took a peg out of her mouth and gave a shriek 
of laughter. Mrs. James, who was getting coal from the 
cwt, seemed to think it was funny, too ; but her father went 
turkey-red, and hurried into the house ! 

One morning, in the early summer, Phelps-the-shop took 
Gracie’s mother in his horse-and-trap over the mountain 
road to Tynewydd, to see Mam. Gracie had wanted to go, 
too, and had cried and shown off, but it didn’t work. She 
soon got over it, when she knew she could go into Boppa’s 
for her dinner and tea. She would be having dinner and 
tea with Lydia, and Lydia was so big and grand—nearly 
twelve !—with rosy red cheeks, and dangling ringlets, 
which were made every evening with curl-papers. 
There was Vic, too, and the hedgehog that Willie had 
caught on the mountain and brought home in his cap. 
The hedgehog was kept in the kitchen and was supposed 
to eat the blackpats—cockroaches—that infest most colliers’ 
houses. Vic was a little, smooth-haired terrier, who waited 
for a chance to put paid to the hedgehog. 

The day went along well enough, and people seemed 
to be taking quite a lot of notice of her, but as the evening 
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came, she began to get anxious. She hoped her mother 
would not be much longer away. Her mother didn’t 
come, but, at last, her father walked into Boppa’s kitchen. 
His face looked white and worried, and Boppa said, 
“ Well?” But he shook his head and said something about 
things not going on as they should. They talked in low, 
wotried voices, and, at last, Grace gathered that her mother 
was ill at Mam’s and that she was to sleep that night in 
Boppa’s, because her father must go back at once to 
Tynewydd. She did not want to sleep in Boppa’s; she 
wanted to go to her own house, her own bed. She wanted 
her mother. She was frightened. There was something 
wrong, but she knew, too, that this was no time to make a 
fuss. It was a grown-up world “ they ” were absorbed in, 
something she did not understand ; she was shut out, lost 
and frightened; nothing was safe. If only her mother 
had come back ! Why should she stay at Mam’s ? She hated 
her mother for being ill. | 

Lydia washed her and did her hair up into curlybobs, 
with orangepapers. There was no longer any charm in 
Lydia, and even the prospect of curls next morning did 
nothing to remove the dread that was heaving in the pit 
of her stomach. She lay cold and shivering in the strange 
bed. Unknown pictures and texts gleamed faintly on the 
walls. The furniture menaced her, shadows blacker than 
the room stood in the corners. She wept quietly and the 
tears ran down her face and into the little hollows of her 
neck. She found there was no handkerchief in the pocket 
of her nightdress, so she wiped them away with the sheet. 
The sleeping Lydia was not disturbed, and at last Gracie 
slept too. 

In the morning, there was sunshine, cocoa and toast for 
breakfast, and curls ! No longer rolled up in paper knobs, 
her hair bobbed round her head in ringlets that looked like 
the curled wood shavings that drop from the carpenter’s 
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plane. The world was a very fair place once more; it 
improved every minute, and, when her grandfather 
appeared, just as she was setting out for school, and said 
he’d come to take her over the mountain to Mam’s, life was 
quite a joyous affair again. 

It wasn’t very far over the mountain road to Tynewydd. 
Her grandfather gave her a few rides on his back, but she 
walked most of the way. The sun shone on the pools and 
the little streams. There was a smell of peat in the breeze, 
and the white silky mountain flax glistened in the sunshine. 

When they reached Mam’s, the nurse was just coming 
down the stairs, and her father and the doctor stood talking 
in the front room. Mam took her out to the back and, when 
she came into the kitchen again, gave her a Welsh cake to 
eat. Soon, Auntie Mag came downstairs and said maybe 
she’d better go up now. 

She went slowly up the stairs. Something was beginning 
to worry her again, something was all wrong. Her mother 
lay very white and quiet in Mam’s big bed with the brass 
knobs. There were little drops of sweat on her forehead 
and her upper lip. Slowly she opened her eyes and smiled. 
Auntie Mag put Gracie down on the bed beside her mother, 
she lay quite still. Her mother sighed slowly, and Auntie 
Mag lifted Gracie up quickly and carried her downstairs 
again. 

ace time in the afternoon, her grandfather took her 
back to Boppa Bevan’s and she stayed there for the rest of 
the week. She didn’t see her mother again. 

Mam was getting too old to see to her, and Auntie Mag 
didn’t have any children, so that is why she went to live 
with Auntie Mag and Uncle Ed in their new villa at 


Tynewydd. 
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WALES—KNOW THYSELF. WALTER DOWDING. 
Foyle’s Welsh Co., Ltd. 2s. 
AS READERS OF the November issue of Life and Letters 
To-day will be aware, Mr. Dowding took part in the famous 
Brynmawr survey and experiment of twelve years ago. 
His new pamphlet (it runs to 99 pages) is a plea for the 
extension of such a survey to the whole of Wales, so that 
the Welsh people may know more accurately than it now 
appears to do both what it is and what it is to becomes 
He would rely less on the scientific methods which pro- 
duced Professor Marquand’s Industrial Survey of South 
Wales, and more on an intimate contact between surveyed 
and surveyors. Briefly, his plan includes (a) local units, 
(4) area units, (c) a national report group. These would be 
assisted by panels of experts, or Brains Trusts. The survey 
would be twelvefold at all its stages: Population, Industry, 
Commerce, Finance, Transport, Housing, Health, Educa- 
tion, Culture, Religion, Local Government, and a “‘ New 
Group ” whose function I find it difficult to define, though 
it at least links up with the Brains Trusts. Mr. Dowding 
offers these numerous groups a variety of questions on 
which they should satisfy themselves, whose answers 
depend on factors as homely as the cabbage and as bizarre 
as the recession of the Great Ice Barrier. He therefore makes 
it easy for all ill-wishers, hard-headed business men (not 
my adjective, this), and sharers in vested interests to find 
something in his book whose desirability or practicability 
they can trenchantly counter. My own reaction is one 
of joy in Mr. Dowding’s passion and sincerity, his reforming 
zeal, his unambiguous love of the language and land and 
folk of this twisty, baffling, and fascinating country of ours. 
But I feel, and without a trace of cynicism, that his view of 
human nature is more idealistic than the facts can justify. 
Thus I doubt whether even the Brynmwar experiment, 
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remarkable and praiseworthy though it was, gave the 
universal satisfaction Mr. Dowding assumes; there were 
false hopes on both sides and wrong premises; nothing 
which depends on human relationships extended throughout 
a considerable group is likely to reach perfection ; there is 
just not enough tact to go round. Again, Mr. Dowding 
seems to be thinking of a future in which Wales will be 
free to work out her own salvation as a national unit. Is 
there the slightest chance of this? Wales cannot contract 
out of the war or the peace or the preservation of the peace 
that is to follow. I foresee a time of stress not of tranquillity 
and goodwill. There is in Wales at the moment a clear 
issue between old style nationalism and old style radicalism 
plus socialism ; both are in process of being brought up to 
date, and neither grows more amenable to persuasion. Mr. 
Dowding, for example, speaks with approval of the Welsh 
Nationalist Party as “that small group of fanatics (who) 
are out to compel Wales into clarity”. I reply (under 
censorship): God save us from these fanatics! Have we 
not yet endured enough from fanatics out to compel Italy, 
Germany, Spain, the World into clarity? The Nationalist 
Party, true, offers us no Hitler. Alas for the fanaticism 
that would offer us a Hacha ! 

It will be seen by my progress from calm to storm that 
Mr. Dowding raises a number of questions calculated to 
turn his readers’ eyes inward—and outward. Possibly we 
shall the better know ourselves thereby, even though 
we never enjoy the multifarious survey Mr. Dowding 
desiderates. Mr. Dowding’s answer will be that his book does 
not raise the question of Nationalism as such. But the 
survey he suggests would, most emphatically. It is one of 
the things his enthusiasm compels him to overlook, just 
as he overlooks that the “ perfect democratic ’’ organiza- 


tion of the Greek City State rested on slavery. 
Gwyn JONES 
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FIRE AND WATER. An N.F.S. Anthology. Lindsay 

Drummond. Ios. 
FIRE DOESN’T WASTE time. It Goes To It, and so up go 
the flames. This is how the firemen writers of these 
twenty-two sketches tackle this eye-witness reporting job, 
too, and give a first-class, heart-shaking, picture of the 
activities of the National Fire Service. ‘‘ Witness” is an 
understatement. The writers took part in the scenes they 
portray. Each one is actor-author and his play is a drama 
of real life and death. The Docks Blitz, City fires, river 
patrols, control-room work, a grand-scale oil-fire with the 
Jerries overhead enlivening things with a contribution of 
H.E.s, the collapse'of a five-storey wall fronting a flaming 
warehouse, the training of recruits, these are some of the 
subjects in Fire and Water. Luckily the Fire Service has 
attracted to its ranks many practised writers and artists, 
while the high emotional tension of their experiences adds 
to their pen pictures a colour often painful in its vividness. 

From a collection of such uniform quality it is difficult 
to signal out names. James Gordon, William Sansom, 
Henry Green, Maurice Richardson, G. V. Owtram (sole 
woman representative here), Jack Read, Stephen Spender, 
Trevor Hughes, and their comrades certainly know how 
to make fires glow for us. The illustrations by Leonard 
Rosoman, Paul Dessau, and Stanley Froude are a fecord 
in themselves. We city-dwellers have in the last three 
years had ample reason to bless the fire services; here is 
one more occasion for admiration and gratitude. 

Lorna LEwIs 


WINGS OF WAR. Edited by F. ALAN WALBANK. 
Illustrated. Batsford. 125. 6d. 

DESCRIBED AS “ AN Air Force anthology ”, this volume 

yet contains many accounts of the early development of 

flying, of the work of Bleriot and the Wright Brothers and 
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From Dusk Till Dawn A. G. STREET 


Mainly about a Wessex H.G. Platoon with chapters on 
Scotland and Thanet. Delightfully told. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
2nd printing. Illustrated. 5/- net 


Dead Men Do Tell Tales 
BYRON DE PROROK 


An archeologist and explorer tells of an expedition into 
Ethiopia and across the Danakil Desert. Jilus. 10/6 net 


The Diary of a District Officer 
KENNETH BRADLEY 
Record of a D/O’s duty tours in Northern Rhodesia. 
Entertainingly written. Map. 5§!/- net 


HARRAP BOOKS 


Recommended by the Critics 
AFRICA DRUMS R. St. Barbe Baker 


‘“Written with sympathetic understanding of the native 
mind... full of fascinating knowledge.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
48 photographs 12s. 6d. 
FIRE AND WATER _ The N.F.S. Anthology 


‘* A volume packed with good documentary writing, delight- 
fully illustrated. Strongly recommended.’’—Observer. 
Illustrated. 10s. 


ROCK OF FRANCE Ida Treat 


‘‘In our opinion the best book that has been published 
about France since her defeat.’’—La France Libre. ; 
s. 6d. 


Write for complete list and catalogue 


Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 6 Buckingham St., W.C.2 
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of such peacetime exploits as the Schneider Trophy race 
and flying over Everest. There are poems on air-themes 
by civilians (including the Poet Laureate, Sylvia Lynd, 
Stephen Spender, Sir John Squire, and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins) and war-writing by civilians. For the rest, 
excerpts are given from most of the principal R.A.F. 
books—The Battle of Britain, Fighter Pilot, The Last 
Enemy, etc.—and from such experts as Air Commodore 
L. E. O. Charlton, Captain Norman Macmillan, and 
Captain A. O. Pollard, though it seems a pity that it was 
not possible to include anything from Glasgow’s Fighter 
Squadron, Ten Fighter Boys or, one of the best of all, 
One of Our Pilots is Safe. 

It may be mentioned that several histories, not to mention 
anthologies, already exist, and there is a whole shelf full of 
airmen’s writings. For the reader unaware of these, if such 
there still is, this book would be a useful introduction. 
But its general effect is rather of bits (of history) and pieces 
(of personal experience) than of a co-ordinated and strongly 
edited whole. oe 


JULIE DE CARNHEILHAN. By Co.tette. (Published 
in Paris, 1941; in Canada, 1942.) 
THE ELEGANT, VIRILE prose of Madame Colette’s short 
novel, Julie de Carnheilhan, is so beautiful that only the 
stupid will be prevented from appreciating it by its lack of 
topical content. The spectacle of a contemporary French 
writer using her superb intellect only to add to her already 
comprehensive inventory of sensory experience may shock 
some who though not stupid are almost as sensorious as 
if they were. I wish to pander to these unfortunates by 
mentioning that while not published until ’41, Julie de 
Carnheilhan was written in the spring of ’40. Everyone 
who reads French and is not deformed by the puritanism 
of our unhappy period should receive this book with 
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hearty cries of “ For what we have received (at long last 
yia Canada) may the Lord make us truly thankful.” 
MONICA STIRLING 


NAPOLEON AT THE BRIARS. FAITH COMPTON 

MACKENZIE, Cape. 5s. 

St. HELENA HAD not heard of the Hundred Days, of 
Waterloo, or of the Second Abdication when the news 
came that Napoleon was approaching the island as England’s 
captive. The British residents had “desired no more 
excitement than a ship in harbour, plenty of gossip, and a 
garrison ball at Deadwood Camp every now and then”. 
Small wonder that the island was “ frighted from its pro- 
priety”’. Within three days, however, Mr. Balcombe, 
purveyor and financial agent to the East India Company, 
had been commissioned to superintend supplies for the 
Emperor’s entourage, had decided to raise poultry for the 
household and had put his own house at the disposal of the 
prisoner, if it were of any use. 

It was, for Napoleon decided to stay there, whilst im- 
provements were carried out at Longwood, the residence 
chosen for him by Admiral Sir George Cockburn: So he 
came to The Briars, or rather to a pavilion in the garden of 
that cottage, and Mrs. Mackenzie tells the story of the 
friendship that sprang up between him and Betsy Balcombe, 
the fourteen-year-old teasing, joking, flirting, daughter of 
the house. It is a story that shoots through Napoleon’s 
nagging nostalgia like scented sunshine. One may wish, 
perhaps, that it had been more documented, and that 
references had been given, for it is written with such a 
graceful lack of personal display that history can at times 
seem too peculiar to be true if facts cannot be checked. But 
besides the gap it fills in our knowledge of Napoleon, 
it gives a bustling picture of the inhabitants who 
numbered “ Miss Mason, a sporting old maid often to be 
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seen mounted on an ox’”’, and above all Betsy herself, to 
whom Louis Napoleon, when Emperor of the French, gave 
a grant of land in Algeria. It shows also the gradual decay 
of the island, begun in the neglect of Napoleon’s grave and 
continued by the arrival in 1840 of the white ant, which 


crumbled the Briars. CHARLES CALVERT 


WE SHALL RETURN. Jack Linpsay. Dakers. 85. 6d. 
IN THE Days when the armed forces did the fighting of 
wars, war-novels tended to have a clean and romantic 
character. Now that geographically the front line has 
slipped almost equally to the rear and civilians have shown 
their ability to-Take It in all forms, the horrid truth about 
war is being revealed as much in fiction as in factual (and 
censored) reporting. Signed with Their Honour drew an 
unpretty picture of the Grecian war. R.A.F. authors 
don’t mince matters about aerial combat. Jack Lindsay’s 
dramatic reconstruction of the British campaign in France, 
1939-40, tears away any remaining illusions about that 
little outing. We Shall Return is a subjective study of war 
as soldiers see it and suffer it; suffer the discomforts both 
physical and mental of its inactivity, the hell-let-loose of 
attack, retreat, and bombardment, the humours and com- 
forts throughout of comradeship. Here are the common- 
place thoughts, strangely alike, of the individual, be he 
pitboy, clerk, or intellectual. So, too, one feels that 
Fluellen, Bardolph, and others long gone would have been 
at home with the Bren-gun boys at Dunkirk. This is a 
stark, brave tale; mud is plentiful, but so are the stars. 


Lorna LEWIS 
A DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS. ERIC 
PARTRIDGE. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


WaR NUMBERS WORDS among its victims, and also, with 
such monsters as “ de-bus”’ and “ transportation ”, makes 
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weapons of them further to assault language. This hand- 
book of what the author calls “‘ abbreviology ” is designed 
to help both civilians and members of the Forces “ amid 
that jungle of abbreviations through which they have to 
thrust, either in the search for truth or in the execution of 
their duty’. To my mind, Mr. Partridge has not, in any 
of his works, quite the scholarship and style for the subject 
he has nearly made his own; but it is true that, as the 
publishers say, he has treated this ‘“‘inhuman subject”’ as 
humanly as only he could treat it. Space has, presumably, 
cut down explanation of origin in favour of plain definition 
and since, making no claim to completion, the author 
states he will welcome additions, I should like to recom- 
mend inclusion of E.W.S. But most of the familiar horrors 
are here ; many new ones ; and it is instructive to find how 
many meanings a given set of initials can have—C.P. no 
less than ten, including Cape Province, Common Prayer, 
College of Preceptors and, of course, Carter Paterson. 
C.M.B. can stand for either a coastal motor-boat or the 
Central Midwives Board, and H.M.A. for His Majesty’s 
Airship or the Headmasters’ Association, whilst A.R.P. 
has a second meaning of Associated Reformed Presbyterian. 
It will be seen that considerable confusion might result 
from the wrong interpretation of what are meant to be 
time-saving aids to clarity, and thus the value of this 
dictionary is patent. It is not confined to war terms, and 
we find such abbreviations as G.B.S., I.D.B. (illicit 
diamond buyer), M.A.B.Y.S., M.G.M. (but not H.M.V.) ; 
concessions are P.D.Q. which, given as “ pretty damn 
quick ”’ relegates one almost to the “‘ Gee Gee” era of the 
Gaiety—but I prefer as good value R.S.M.S. for “ Render- 
ing-safe-of-mines-squads (Naval). God help our latter 
day European-ologists, especially when H.G. can mean 
Home Guard, Holy Ghost, High German, His or Her 
Grace. A. WILLS 


